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ABSTRACT 

^ Federally funded educational knowledge production is 

a recent jphenomenon, having expanded exponentially during the 1960 's 
and 1970 's. Accordingly, in response to current public scrutiny of 
the use of federal funds and of education itself , a historical review 
and assessment of the role of the federal government in relation to 
educational knowledge producing organizations is presented. After an 
overview of the immediate origins of the present proliferation of 
federally funded agencies in the. 1960 's and the assumptions behind 
that expansion, a historical background is provided, tracing earlier 
initiativeis and the federal government's past connections to 
education. Topics include the original Bureau of Education (est. 
1867); the intellectual origins of educational knowledge production 
(1900-1945); the Eight Year Study, a pioneer government-sponsored 
research and followup study of curriculum reform (1932-40); the 
evolution of the Bureau, Office, and finally the Department of 
Education; the emphasis -on science in the 1950's; the - 
"bureaucratic-professional complex"; an overview of the rapid 
proliferation of federally sponsored educational research and 
development from 1964-79; and the formation and purpose of the 
National Institute of Education . The review concludes with 
recommendations for clearer understanding and greater coordination of 
educational knowledge production. (TE) 
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Institutionalized Knowledge 
Prpductioh for Education 



Leslie Salmon-Cox^ 
University of Pittsburgh^ 



Current knowledge production for education is largely /carried out in 
organizations that did not exist twenty years ago. Given the history of 
local and state jurisdiction over education in America^ and- because sbf 
the ambiguity of the federal role in relation to education, federtffly 
..funded educational knowledge production is a recent phenomenon. It is 
federal funding which has made possible educational. kiibwledgc pro- 
duction as it now exists. At the present time there arc a numb^ ancj 
variety of organizations whose sole purpose is in one way or another to 
enhance the knowledge base upon which decbions |aff;fecting matters 
educational can be made. The recent and rapid development pf these 
organizations suggests that the time is appropriate to reflect upon the 
current configuration of educational knowledge prddutii^ organiza- 
tions. And, withlb'tliat reflection, to consider the role of the federal 
government in relation to tjiese^organizations. \. 

It b difflcult if not impossible to estimate the total amount of money , 
being spent on knowledge production in education; it- ajipears tim- 
possible even to ascertain accurately the amount of money the federal 
government is expending. Various agencies looking Iivto this^queUion • 
have variously reported federal expenditures depending upon their^ 
definition of "knowledge production" and their definition of "educa- 
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tionally related work." For th'e '^'liwHHMHH^^ estimate 
of federal involvement in.jsducaticHial'^nHH in fmun- 

cial terms, is'that pjcp^reted by N^^'^hHH Education 
(Paisley, Paisley ^n(l Shapiro 1976, pp. Institute's figures 

indicate a federal expenditure between )43(kH||mi and|S520 million, 
with $470 Aiillion the most likely estimated nimiber; Those figures 
are for federal expenditures ^|one and do, notitidude monies expended 
by the states or by private foundations./ A^(:)idy cbndLcted By the 
National Science Foundation estimated ai3jl|kpenditure| of, approxi* 
matcly S40 million in state funds for kn^owlem^roduction in the mid* 
70's and an expenditure of approximately iRK^S^illion in foundation 
funds for the 'Same function. There are no estimates available for 
other sources of funding such as educationally related R'&D conducted 
in the private sector. In any case, when thes^ numbers are compared 
to federal expeh(|iitures fdr educational knowledge production in the 
late 50 's, or any period prior, to that, what is clear is that a tremendous 
expansion of effort and expenditure has occurred. (Gideonse shows an 
increase in the Office of Education's appropriations for "Research and 
Training * frpm $1,000,000 in 1957 to $102,452,000 in 1969 [Bureau of 
Research, Office of Education 1969, p, 158]). | 
/ This expansion began in the 1960's though its ijoot^ are in legislation 
pas^d by Congress in the '1950's. Numbers of organizations and people, 
engiiged in knowledge production for education grew rapidly through- 
out the 60*s. In the early 1970*s, expansion ofieffort continued in 
some areas- and retrenchment begafn in others. At the present time,, 
questions of the uses to which federal funds are. being put are (lighly 
salient in the public mind. In addition we are, again, in .a period of 
questioning appropriate forms and formats for education. Organiza* 
tions for knowledge production in e^ducation are caught up in these two 
sets of questions an^ their budgets, as well as their missions and priori- 
ties, are under close scrutiny. — — - 



KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION FUNCTIONS ^ 
FOR EDUCATION 

A listing of the functions which miist be fulfilled for knowledge pro- 
duction in education reveals the fdUowing needs: knowing what ques- 
tions are sklicnt; finding methods to answer those questions; finding 
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reliable and valid aiuwcrs: ascertaining that these answers are also 
feasible; helping -bthers to put the answers to use; verifying that the 
answers, in use. makd a positive.diffcrenpe in the educational process.. 

Th/re are more technical terms for the activities 'associated with ful- , 
filling these functions. Each of these activities tends to* be associated 
with fulfilling; one function more than others; yet. they can be as- 
sociated with several. (That is. for example, research can be conducted, 
on the effica^ of any one of the steps in the knowledge, production 
process.) *\ . , . • 

Six major categories of activity suggest themselves as essential, The 
first of these is netds assessment, i.e.. an estimation of wh« it is that 
knowledge produdeW should be oriented to. what immediate arid long- 
range problems will\e facing educational practitioners, planners, or 
policy makers for whU:h a knowled^ base must be developed. The 
second major activity 'Research. Educational research spans a wide 
doinain of activity and iWudes within itself a wide variety of disci- 
plinary orientation^, Educational re:*earch is the work, done by psy- 
chologists on learpiiig and inslruction. It is the work done by sociologists 
and social psycholo^sts on environments and organizations for educa- 
tion. It is the;ii|(torl^ a<?ne by economists on appropriate fiscal support 
for educaiiori^fis. in addition, the work done by professional educa- 
tors, in any ^^hfeoXt;hese aireas or .others. The third, development !ic_ 
tivity. involp^eVdofitment of maierikls. practices, or policies. De- 
velopment e«en.k,rj&iiafch and links it to the world of the practitionir. 
Development iis#fiWactivity comprising several forms., from small- 
scale, experimental materials development ;to"!arge-scale. program- 
malic multi-level devclopjnent. The fourth is d^emmatton. OnCe^ re- 
search and develdpraent >have been conducted there is the need to 
disseminate widely- the findings and materials. UlilizMion actiVi^ty. the 
fifth, is support foV the practitioner in his'or her effects to imjSlement. 
adapt; and utilize the knowledge that has -been prG^uced. This area. 
having<)een little scrutinized in the past, is now itself fhe object of study 
and research. The sixth actiVitV. evaluation/assessment, focjMcs on the _ 
value or quality of,the knowle4gc that l}as been produgcd. / 

ORGANIZAtlOKlALFORIi^S K ■ 

In thinking about "the organizational forms appro^r^atie to fulfilling, 
these functions and carrying out these ' activities th^re are a number 
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of possibilities. One might decide to construct a different organization 
for each function and accompanying activity^ Examples of this in edu- 
cation exist. That is,. there are organizations whose sole cominitinc-ni is 
to the design and conduct of ev|ilua:tion studies. Or, one might design 
^ multi-faceted organizations whose aciivi^ties span several of these func-! 
tions an<ji there aire ex^itiples of this as well. 

Concentrlating not on functions fulfilled but on personnel engaged re- 
veals at. least four possibilities^ Each of these organizational possibilities 
has existed at some point in the history of knowledge production ibr 
education and all can be found 'as part of the current configuration. 
'First, there is the individual scholar, with (^r without supporting student 
help, who is engaged in knowledge production, 'most frequently within 
a university. This form was the most prevalent until most recent times. 
The"*second Yorm is a university-based organization. Here there are dis- 
tinctions available between those organizations which are university 
based, but free-standing within a university i^ructure; and those organi- 
zations which exist within the structure of schools or departments. 
The third kind of organizational form ^vaila^Je are the non-university* 
based, non-profit organizations, typically fui\ded by the federal govern- 
ment. And the jast form are the hon-university-based "for-profit" 
organizations.. This set of categories — of existing forms, actually — is 
distinct from and does not map onto the set of functions enumerated 
above. In some of these places a multitude of activities, designed to 
fulfiU'a number of^functionsi are being conducted. .In others concen- 
tration is oivpne, or at the most two. kinds of activay. 

In each of these four "forms" knowledge is currently bt^ing produced 
to effect the education of Americans, from pre'scfioolers to adiilt^ 
learners. It is being produced by disciplinary scholars and by multi- 
disciplinary teams: Some of the knov^ledge produced is fbr immediate 
use. &y policymakers or practitioners. Some is designed to be of eventual 
use, not immediately applicable. ' . ■ ' . " . v 

Educational knowledge production spstns such a variety of loci that 
it is difficult to delimit. Across the cpuntry, in a member of places, 
students, teachers, learning materials and environments, the organiza- 
tion of classrooms, schools and '^districts, the fiscal realities of educa- 
tion — these and many other subjects as well are the object of concen- 
tration of^sychologists, sociologists, economists, psyciiometricians. 
educators, and others. ' \ 
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IMMEDIATE ORIGINS ORXHE PRESENT: 
OVERVIEW . 

This current broadrbascd and largc-scale approach has its origins^ in 
the mid pineteen sixties, in Lyndon Johnson's Americai! when^here was 
;a set of sofcial facts' upon which consensus could be reiched ^asUy. 
Among these were that science, specially in its form known as'"R&^D/*^ 
could and would solve important social problems. Second, it was agreeST 
that if "enough" money were spent on a • problem^lving effort, the 
problem would be solved. A third belief was that education, especially 
the public education of' young children, was a panidularly iniportant. 
domain for inquiry, for social action, for change. ^. 

In 1^64, the educational KIkD Centers.Program was created by tl^ 
Office of Education of the Department of Health. Education, aiffl 
Welfare:- The establishment of Centers was ? re^icatiim of the then 
currents and new thinking about how best toQmpacpand improve 
American tducation. The idea was .^hat institutionalizing a scientific 
approach to educational change would be a most effective way to pro- 
ceed. The thinking of those within the Office of Education was to 
implement a coherent knowledge production policy which would 
emanate. for*the first time, from the federal level. The federal govern- 
ment does not have any clear authority vis-i-vis public education \t\ 
the various states. This approach, this attempt to establish a research 
and development capacity, was part of a larger movement at the time. 
The "new federalisih" of this period involved , a number of efforts, 
in several fields, in which the federal government strove to solve social 
problems in domains over which it did not have direct sovereignty. 

The Centers represented research and development on'a large scale, 
involving 'substantial amounts of continuous funding, organization 
building and the massing of critical numbers of people. AH of this was 
a departure from previous efforts to change education. This was the 
first time that tKe federal government Vould be involved at;a* high level 
of support. This was the first time large numbers of R&D personnel 
would work together, under this federal funding, oh large programs of 
research and development. This was the first time a conscious effort 
was made to institutionalize a scientific approach to edikaiional im- 
provement. ^ 

The attempt was based both on the perceived need for improvement 
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the field of research related to 



of practice and on (heVthen paucity 

education. It* was the case that som,^ educational research was being 
conducted. There were rcsearch.institutes within schools of education 
in a number of states. Yet. thfi field was meager and the coniiepiidns to 
those discipline bases, which- might have^rengthened it w^ere almost 
non-existent. Several studies were comprussioned to look into the prol)- 
lem, one of thX most . widely known being nhat conducted by Sam 
Siefier and Paul Lazarsfeld (1966). Sieber and Lazarsfeld found the 
existing research i^ristitutes were localistic, and largely stagnant. Ol this 
period, it Was fair to say that though there were standards by which 
work was judged, "therp was not consensus. The field lacked cohesion. It 
had n^ver been st^ngly organized or directed at all in the natic5hal sense. 
Though a professional, organization — the American Educational Re- 
search Association — existed, it was nothing like the bustling orguiiiza* 
tion it was to become^ The R&D Centers Program- represented the 
thinking of many in Washington and many across the couiitry. Al- 
though no similar set of organizations had existed before for educa- 
tional research, there was great faith and hopTe thatnhese centers would 
be effective. 

What these organizations were to effect was American educational 
practice. They were to do this by producing new knowledge and 
knowledge products and seeing to it that these were utilized in the 
nation's schools. The charge to these organizations was multifaceted. 
They were to engage in researjch. development, implementation, evalu- 
ation, and disiMunination. 

This broad and diffuse set of attributed functions reflected the spon- 
soring agency's broad and diffuse goals and understandings. Ai the 
time, everyone — sponsors and performers alike— wanted to make a big 
difference in a hurry. It did not seem unreasonable then to ask of 
individuaLorganizationsuihat.thcy engage 5iu:cessful.lyjnjhis_wide ra 
of activity: Further, an inherent Visumpiion was that the scientific 
nature of the organizations (and by scientific it was meant initially 
simply that scientists were engaged) wduld' result in sound and valid 
knowkdgcf products, implicit in such a notion of validity is a definition 
that these products would'be superior to those already in Use and would, 
by this very means, find receptive audiences. 

These expectations were naive, viewed in retrospect. The "mile-long 
building * approach' to knowledge fTroduction — the assumption that a 
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single organization; or group olf ihem acting singly/ could house and 
effettively carry out the necessary 'mulii|Sliciiy of funciipns — was uri i 
realistic. What ensued then waVa prpliferauon of organizations and' 
different at ion and specification of the field as a whole. Bcfpre 
describing further the current configuration, it would, be useful to trace 
both some eairlier. initiauves and the federal government's connection 
to education in the past. .Such a tracing sheds light on both the intel- 
lectual history which the schblw in these organizations were heir to. 
as weil as the^litical history which the organizations inherited. . 

HISTORICAL BACkGRQUND 

Beginnings 

Space precludes a discussion of 19th century schooling iind knowledge 
production related to it (Salmon Cox l978b. Gh. 3; Pratte 1973; Rippa 
1971; Thayer 1969; Bailyn 1972). Suffice it to say that the history of 
c;ducation in this country is coterminous with the rest of its history. 
There have always been mechanisms, schools or otherwise, for the edu- 
cation of some of the citizeni7. From the early 19th century on. school- 
ing in the United States has always ^een a subject of discussion and 
controversy, and the role of g9vernmerits — local, stafr, and federal — 
vis-a-vis schooling has been a shifting one. ' \ 

The history of ideas and schools — ideas about children, learning, 
teaching -has been long but haphazard. That is. there have been 
many small fragmented efforts to apply knowledge, scientifically 
based and otherwise, to schooling practices. Almost as soon as some new 
disciplines emerged — e.g., sociology, psychology the salience of edu- 
cation for individuals and society was recognized by being taken up as 
a problem for research by individual scholars, further, the ^application 
of knowledge has always been within a political context. That is, con- 
ceptions of appropriate schooling have been part of a larger mosaic of 
conceptions about American society and the school has been seen, 
variously, as a tool for radically changing, maintaining, or modifying 
that society. ' '-^ 

Even at a more specific level — e.g.. what certain thinkers considered 
most important about children and schools — ideas have a long history. 
Concern' with individual differences is longstanding as is concern for 
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' providing education adaptive to individual heeds. The new Centers^ 
and their scholars, of ihc i960*s didn't invent these concerns, but 
combined them in new ways with some new siil^tcgies for changing 
cducationsil practice. Perhaps most significantly/ past change elioits 
have never jaeen based on a programmatic large*scale scientific ap* 
proach to problem-solving. This is also true of the first half of the 20th 
century (even as in other fields, research programs began to devtHop). U 
was this recognition that spurred the federal government attempts m 

•the^arly 1960s. 

'The Bureau of Education 

The Bureau of Education, forerunner of the United States Office of 
Education, was established in 1867.' When the Bureau was set up, its 
newly appqii)tcd first Commissioner of Education was Henry Barnard. 
Barnard* along with Horace Mann and others, wsts one of the educa- 
tional leaders of the 19th century. He worked for reforms in Connecti- 
cut and Rhodejsland, as Commissioner of Education in each of those 

' states before becoming U. S. Commissioner. He -published apd edited 
the American Jourr}ai of Education, also known as Barnard> Journal 
(td avoid confusiba; with other, similarly* named journals), between 

. 1855 and 1882 producing 31 volumes (Rippa 1971). Barnard used the 
Journal as a vehicle for popularizing his notion that a ;**science of edu-. 
cation * was needed to ''transform education from a haphazard practice 
into an enterprise regulated by the best available thought" (Cronbach 
and Suppcs 1969. p: 36). He viewed the Journal as a periodical "de- 
voted exclusively to the History, Discussion and Statistics of Systems. 
lnstitutio1:is, and Methods of Education, in different countries, with spe- 
cial reference to the conditions and wants of our own," 

it was Barnard who argued publicly during the 1850's the ne^dior a 
government office or official exclusively dedicated to the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge about education. There is implicit in this view 
the notion that simply increasing the available imount of knowledge of 
educational practices and of information about educational statistics 
would be sufficient to encourage experimentation and to induce 
change. This view of the potential role of knowledge is consistent 
with other contemporary thinking based on the belief^that heightened 
understanding alone will lead to change and improvement. 
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Barnard was U.S. Cominissioncr for only three years. Apparently, 
Congress expected the new official/to expeiixl nriuch of his time and 
effort setting up a: system of education for, the newly freed southern 
Blacks. When Barnard failed inrthis effori his office's appropriations 
were severely reduced year by year and he was unable to conduct ^ven 
that work which he thought most important. This clash, of expecta- 
tions^ those of Congress, for quick,; massive results (but without pro; 
vision of staff and adequate funding), ancl those of a scholar for support 
and funding for basic scholarship — would continue ||) occur and cer- 
tainly foreshadows a major theme of the late 1950's vis-a-vis federally 
funded research and development institutes. - 

John Eaton, and then William T. Harris^ followed Barnard in the 
Commissioner's office. These two carried on Barnard's work in increas- 
ing and standardizing the collection of statistics on school' operations 
_and in publishing and disseminating to state school officers pedagogical 
materials. This notion of improvement through enlightenment gave 
way, at the turn of the centui(y. to a new wave, at least among the^ 
growing research coiAnmunity if not overwhelmingly within the federal 

Some Intellectual Origins of Educational 
Knowledge. ProcluQ^n: 1900-19.45 

These years were maWed by radical changes in the thinking about 
educational practice apd in the actual operation of schools. The work of 
G. Stanley Hall. <?specialiy that of John Dewey, and of the early psycho- 
logical studies of E. L. Thorndike were the immediate predecessors of^ 
the modern time. \ 

Dewey*s establishment of a laboratory, school at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1896 was a major event ijT) this period. He stated that the 
majc^.goail of the school was the creatioq of an environment for hypo- 
th^s testing for educational practice; in addition, he hoped for the 
school to serve a demonstration and dissemination function as welh 
(Bureau oj^ Research, Office of Education 1969, p. 48). (The Chicago 
laboratory school led to a number of other sucl[i being set up, though 
by the 1940's most had lost* their ''internal validity** and had become 
simply private schools attached to universities.) ' - 
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• " What has been called the "empiricism" of this period (Cronbach 
and Suppes 1969, p. 48) seen^ to have been of t,wo distinctly different 
kind^^et both were rooted in^the notion that the student and his per- 
formance should become theipcal point of interest. During these. years, 
school curricula were vastiy^cvised to reflect relevant societal needs 
rather than classical concepuOns of what constitutes an education, and 
the school, as an institutipnt increased its responsibilities for all stu- 
dents, adding diagnostic testing, counseling and social work expertise* 
to its staff. * 

, The two schools of thought referred to just above were, on the one 
hand, (he psychological casting movement which came to pervade, 
schools as well as other aspects of society, and on the other, the pro- 
gressive education movement. Both shared similar sources'. G. Stanley 
Hall and Edward L. Thomdike were both students of William James, 
s^uihpT of PrincipUs of Psychology,* jiimesinRixm hi$ own contem- 
poraries, and through his students, many generations oiore. Hall, who 
came to be known as the "father of the child study movement** had . 
a direct line of influence on the pro^essive education movement. 
Thomdike and his "conncctiohism,'* his emphasis on the measurable 
and quantifiable, was heavily involved in the early, and r^pid growth of 
the use of mental tesu; «, * ^ . v 

*1n the 1920's and ld30*aj the progressive education movement 
(institutionalized as the Prbgressive Education Association-PEA in 
1919) represented a school of thbugHt which emphasized the child and 
his thcntal^ emotional and physical development as the focus of an edu- 
cational program. To refer to progressive education as part of a wave of 
empiricism may seem peculiaf. Yet, there was an eniphasis in pro- 
gressive schools on teaching/learning through curricula relevant to real 
world .problems and learning experiences in whicji the student' was 
an active* participant and discoverer. Dewey's .laboratory schbol work 
was. explicitly oriented to hypothesis testing.' Dewey himself was leery 
of.castihg>hb lot entirely with the Association fearing their excesses 
of cntHusiasm; yet his work is strdhgly associated with the. progressive 
movement. It is in this sense, of hypo.thjcsis testing and of the active 
student-learner that prpgre&sive education is^ here referred to as em- 
pirical. ' ; 

= The testing nxovement also focused on the individual, by defmition. 
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' Yet. philosophically, this form of empiricism was objectionable to the 
projgrcssives. Patricia Graham (1967) in her history of the Association 
says of the relationship between the two schools of thought: . 

The standardized achievement tests, which paralleled the 
** IQ tests in popularity, were particularly odious to the pro- 
gressives, for these tests raised mastery of formal subject mat- . 
ter to a perilous level of importance. Testing enthusiasts 
played a dominant role in the scientific movement in educa- 
tion during the 1920V. but ii;i the PEA statement on "scientific 
.study" only school records of pupils' development are men- 
tioned. Both "objective and subjective reports" of students' be- 
havior are encouraged, but nothing is said about tests, the \^ 
~ most common tool of "scientific study" in education (Graham 
1967. p. 31). \ 

It was under the'auspices of this Association that an early, significant 
piece of educational knowledge production was conducted. A descrip- 
tion oi that effort will here scrye as case exemplar of the argument 
that modern educational production has intellectual roots of some 
depth. 

The Eight- Year Study 

Of soine significance, even to the present scene, was the fact that - 
during the earjy decades pf this century education as a field of study 
separated itself from the arts and sciences in higher education. De- 
- partments or divisions of educational psychology, sociology, history or 
philosophy sprang up. with distinct faculty. During this time, educa- 
tional research became largely the pro^nce of departments of educa- 
tional research within schools of education. On the one hand, this may 
have been perceived at the t W as part, of the profcssionalization o£ 
education (Bureau of Research. Office of Education 1969. pp. 52-53); 
on ihc other, it separated a body of thought whose focus was practice 
from the basic disciplines. 

World W^I did little to interrupt the flow of evenu except perhaps 
to heighten the prominence of niental testing (sec. for example. Kamin 
1974; White 1975. pp. 4-14). But the depression of the 1930'i did slow 
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down tremendously the pace of change in education. Districts were 
simply unable to afford experimentaUon on any noticeable scale. 

One widely-known piece of research that was conducted in the 1930 s 
was the "Eight Year Study/' carried out under the aus{iices of a com- 
mission of the Progressive Education Association. Thirty secondary 
schools and more than 300 colleges participated in an experiment de; 
signed to discover how an experimental group of high school graduates 
would compare to a control group vis-a-vis their performance in col- 

' lege. There were 1»475 pairs of students carefully matched on a num- 
ber of variables. StudentsSn the experimental group attended 30 high 
schools (public and pi^ivate* representing a cross-section of American 

.high schools) which weric encouraged to make as many and varied in- 
novations in their curricula and teaching methods. %s they pleased; 
Control group graduates had attended traditional classical high school 
programs. Briefly* the Hndings were that: "Graduates 6f the Thirty 
Schools did as well as the comparison group in every measure of 
scholastic competence/and in many aspects of developnfent which are 
more important than marks, Ihey did better'^ (Diederich 1971, p. 293). 
The conduct of the study, from 1932 to 1940, 4ia4-encouraged many 

' changes in the experimental schools and engendered much enthusiasm 
among those involved. The study itself led to fivr volumes of Trndings 
entitled, "Adventure in American Education" published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1942. Ralph Tyler led the Committee on Evaluation and 
Testing and many consider that Committee's work to have led to the 
most important outcomes of the Eight Year|5iudy (Graham 1967, 
p. 134). Another view, that of Frederick L. Redfcfer (for 11 years execu- 
tive secretary of the Progressive Education Asiociation), was that the 
most important outcome of the study (one might well label it "action- 
research") were the cooperative methodsi^ devised by the participating 
scfiool people and researchers. 

Whatever the most important outcome or outcomes, the fact was that 
the study was published at the height of World War 11 and the public 
was largely distracted from educational concerns. (Of the first volume 
of the study, 6,400 copies were sold; of the last, 1.000.) (Graham 1967, 
p. 133). ' 

Following the War, spurred by the*Eight Year Study as well as by 
advances in certain kinds of market reisearch, local programs of school 
change were the common form adopted for education (Bureau of Re- 
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search, Office of Education 1969, p. 55). Under the leadership of visit- 
ing university professors, groups of teachers would single out inade- 
quacies in curricula or practice and work together with the university 
faculty for program revision. Gideonse says of thb work that some dis- 
tricts indeed produced thoughtful changes which they also thoughtfully 
evaruated. Others were less successful and, in some cases, "the entire 
activity was merely a'methpd of manipulating teachers to move in cer- 
tain approved directions" (Bureau of Research, Office of JEducation 
1969. p. 55). . 

The Bureau of Education Becomes a 
Department Becomes an Of f ice 

Throughout this time of burgeoning excitement and c^nge in con- 
ceptions of schooling, the Office of Education (so renamed in 1929 
after having been a "Department" for a while) continued largely on ihe 
course set by Barnard and his followers, namely the systematic col- 
lection of statistical information. However, the form for data collection 
changed, becoming broader in scope and more sophisticated. The 
"school survey" became a major tool. Some nationwide surveys were 
carried out concerning the operation of "land grant colleges and 
universities. Negro higher education, secondary schools, teacher train- 
ing institutions and school finance'^ (Bureau of Research. Office of 
Education 1969, p. '&2). What distinguished these surveys from earlier 
' ones was that they were done by groups of experts and that they 
conveyed an aura of scientific authority. Growing out of these efforts, 
many local districts, determined to continue to accrue the benefits of 
such science, set up research bureaus of their own.* 

Between 1867 and 1969 there were 18 United States Commissioners 
of Education, and the role they filled was largely unchanged until the 
early 1960's when major changes were mandated by Congress. The 
education office was housed within the Department of the Interior 
until 1939 when it became part of the newly created Federal Security 
Agency. With the creation of the Department of Health. Education 
and Welfare in 1953 (Deighion 1971. pp. ,545-550). the Office of Edu- 
cation moved there which remained its location within the govern- 
ment bureaucracy, until the 1979 creation of a cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Education. 

16 
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^ >rhc systematic collection of statbtical information remained the 
chief task of the ^Office of Education until the late 1950*s and early 
1960's. However, a few others were added earlier (Deighton 1971, 
p. 546). The first expansion in the office's functfons occurred in* 
1885 ' when the Secretary of the Interior delegated responsibility 
to that office for the education of school-age children in Alaska. 

In 1933, the Office of Education took over the functions of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and throughout the depres- 
sion' years carried out several large projects of educational assistance 
to the unemployed, e.g., working with those recruited for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Gradually the office took on more and more func- 
tions but it wasn't until the Ute fifties, with for example the passage 
of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, that there were any 
abrupt changes. This Act was based on Congressional concern for 
national security as that related to education and provided money for 
the improvement. of instruction in science, mathematics and foreign 
languages in schools at all levels (Hazlett 1971, pp. 30-37). What en- 
sued from the passage of that Act, and even more from the Coopera- 
tive Research Act of 195^, is the modern erA. 

The Fifties: The Federal Government and 
Science 

The beginnings of the modern age of federal involvement in education 
can probably be traced to the 1950.enabling legislation which created 
the National Science Foundation. That Foundation was and continues 
to be charged with a numJier of responsibilities, among them tasks re- 
lated to science education at all levels. . 

When it was first established, the Foundation took a survey, "an in- 
vestigation of the nature and status of science education in the United 
States." The survey uncovered the "gross inadequacy" of the materials 
availa^e. Science texts were found to be obsolete, even incorrect. From 
these findings came the impetus for the National Science Foundation's 
course content improvement of activities (Bureau of Research, Office 
of Education 1969, pp. 55-56). ^ 

In an excellent chapter which overviews *'ihe federal government and 
social science policy in the United States," Henry Riecken (1972) re- 
counts something of the political character of the beginnings of the 
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Foundation. Thoiigh thc Foundation had been charged with develop? 
ment of an overall co9rdination of science policy in the country, it was^ 
viewed by pre-ekisting agencies as a competitor and such develop- 
ment was not possi^jle (Riccken 1972, p, 177). Rather, thtn, the 
Foundation turned largely to support of basic rcsctirch, albeit with 
some course improvement projects as noted above, and funded indi- 
vidual projects rather than large-scale programs of research. 

In addition to questions (jf the form of fuhding the Foundation 
could provide, there was the question of whether or not to include 
social science research among its beJneficiaries.VRiecken .notes that 
Congress debated this and that two strong views we're expressed at the 
time the iFounjd^tion was established. 

- f ..;-- • * —V ■ ■■ • ^ . 

One (vieW) was that the word "science** was to encompass 

simply the "hard** sciences, which have usually se^ed to 
Americans to be more genuine than^ social science. . . . The 
other view . . . would have included the social sciences ex- 
plicitly and specifically. Neither view prevailed in pure form, 
instead, cdmpromise language was adopted, which permitted 
the Foundation to proceed at its own pace in exploring and 
developing programmes in social science. , . . (Congress) 
r preserved for many .years an attitude of suspicion and ques- 
) tioning towards projects in the social sciences and pg^jlicu- 
larly towards anything that might be politically !nterestitfg^1&r 
controversial (Riecken 1972, pp. 179-180), ^ 

Riecken describes two other attempts on the part of the federal 
government to assign .''responsibility for development of science policy.** 
The first was the 1961 establishment of the Office of Science and 
Technology as part of th^ executive branch -of government. This of- 
fice was itself the outgrowth of a single position, the President's Science 
Advisor.' a role created in 1956. Throughout the sixties, the President's 
Science Advisor, who is also the Director of the Office of Science a*nd 
Technology, was either a physical scientist or an engineer. Just as the 
National Science Foundation before it. the Office of Science a ncl Tech- 
nology largely either explicitly avoided matters related to the social 
sciences or effected theip implicitly by decisions made regarding 
physical science projects. "Thus it is fair to say that for one reason 
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or another the policy of the government in the social_^sciences' has 
cither been undirected or has been directed by physical and biological 
scientbts almost inadVfertently"(Riecken 1972, p. 178). 

Another attempt at policy coordination was the establishment of the 
Federal Council on Science and Technology. Riecken dismisses the^ 
work of this group, stating that its attempts were largely ineffectual. 

As for educjhion and educationahresearch, the Cooperative Research 
Act signed into law in 1954 was a landmark. First appropriations under 
this Act were not available until Fiscal Year 1,957. when Congress 
appropriated $1,020,190 specifically for research conducted under the 
au5|^ices^ut outride, pf the Office of Education. Of that sum. it was 
mandated tha| $675,000 be 'spent on research oh the education of the 
mentally retarded (Bureau <pf Research. Office of Education 1969. 
p.56). • i 

The National Defense Education Acts of 1958 provided additional 
money for educationally related research, especially in the areas of de- 
velopment an^ demonstration of new media for education and^ in the 
area of foreign language, studies. In the early sixties, under the Co- 
operative Research Act, money was appropriated for curriculum im- 
provement work in English, ta«gtfage arts, and social sciences: for 
work related to the education of hai\3icapped young people; and for 
work in the area of vocatioi^al educationv 

In 1964, still under the auspices of the Cooperative Research' Act. 
support was provided for the first research and development centers for 
education. Two R&ETcenters were funded in Fiscal Vear 1964. One. at 
the University of Oregon, focused on "the organizational and admini: 
strative implications of instructional change, with particular reference 
to public elementary and secondary education in the United States" 
(Abbot 1968, pp. 25-30). The other new center* the Learning Re- 
search and Development Center at tlie University of Pittsburgh, haid as 
its purpose "the scientific study of the problems of learning and in- 
. structjon with particular attention to the nature of the educational 
and psychological enviromnent required to maximize the potential of 
the individual learner ' (Yeager and Glaser 1968, pp. Sl-44). 

Before continuing, to focus more specifically on the R&D Centers 
Program it b import^ant at this time to review some conceptions re ' 
garding the structure of research and research and development. In 
doing this, we shall move backward, to touch again on some {^ints 

\ .... . ' , ' • ■ 
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already made, as well as forward to discuss some of the develojpmenis * 
of ihe sixties and early seventies. ; , 

Early edjucational research, as conducted by Dewey. Thorndike. 
and others, was the pursuit of^ scholar and his graduate students. Fre- 
quently, this research was similar to other such in the belWonaJ 
sciences, involving hypothesis testing and experimentation under 
laboratory conditions. Another aspect of this research which set it 
apart frpm psych(^logy. for example, was the development of ^he labora- 
tory school such as Deweyjs at Chicagq. At these schools., for 5pme time 
"field ' experimentation was conducted, that iiu the trying out of edu- 
cational hypothesis in something resembling natural settings. This, kind 
ot educational research is more similar to othei; profession-related 
research, for example, medicine as practiced at, university teaching/ 
research hospitals. Educational research being related to both be- 
havioral science and to a practicing profession has always required 
these two different kinds of research* practices and settings (though it 
has not always had them available). 

' Mention was made earlier also of bo^i the "Eight Year Study" and 
the later wave of work which involved visiting university professors 
working with schobl district personnel. This form of research einpha- 
sized,' even more than preceding work, real school settings and prob- 
lems. This was "action" research, albeit carefully controlled in the case 
of the "Eight Yeaf Stydy." It was carried out at a time when schools 
of education had become quite distinct entitiife and. prow^ively 
through the 1940 s, as they had fewer and fewer ties with the btfhayioraU 
and social sciences. Educational research became, very distinctly, the 
province of educational researclters. » . - 

The Course Content Improvement Program of the National Science 
Foundation represented a departure from this trend, in at least, one 
respect, namely the rejoining of educational problems to discipline- 
based scholarship. There were not. as yet however, by the mid-fifti^. 
. large-scale research and development programs for education. That in- 
creased support for educational R&P was desirable was a motivaiij^n 
"behind tlie passage 6f the Cooperative Research Act of 1954, The Act 
and its ensuing, funds represented the first major entry of the federal 
government into educational R&D. , . 

Ward Mason (Office of Research and Development Resources. 
National Institute of Education 1973) has noted the laxgc part played 
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by the research and development community during World War II 
which resulted in markedly increased federal support. Jn 1940. all 
federal R&D expenditures amounted to $0.7 billion; by 1950, thai 
figure was $5 billion. (The mpst recent figure for the time at which , 
Mason was writing Was IQji^during which year the^ f^^^ govern^ 
ment expended |17 billion tor all R&D.) As Mason points out: 

By ^ar the^^rgest pan of this expenditure has been related 
. . to national security. Successes in defense and space produced 
a growing faith in R&D as an effective instrument of tech- 
- nological progress. ... Both CCIP (Course Content Improve- 
ment Program) and NDEA (National Defense^ Education 
^Act) were intended to support education in fields considered 
vital to the natioas military and technological strength, 
but they also established important precedents for federal sup- 
port of mission-oriented inquiry into other educational 
problei^s (Office of Research and Development Resources. 
National Institute of Education 197'3, p. 8). 

The initial funds appropriated u^der the Cooperative Research Act» 
in the late fifties /were for "targeted" research, research on education 
of the mentally retarded, curriculum improvement activities in several 
areas. By 1963, the definitions had broadened: there was funding for 
"research and demonstratibns in the area of the education of handi- 
capped children and 'youth** and "research, in vocational education" 
(Bureau of Research, Office of Education 1969. p. 56). These two 
1963 appropriations are for much broader areas— both in terms of* 
activities funded and scope of the' target populations - lhan previous 
research funded. This was the beginning of a move away from "pro- 
ject" support to more comprehensive, programmatic support. 

Mason and Boyan (1968, pp. 190-202) discuss this period from the 
fifties through the early sixties and conclude that both those^frn govern- 
ment, as well as their |ion-governmental advisors, had forrned three 
firm opinions about the results of th^^undin^ to date: 

First, they agreed that the Cooperative Research Program * 
had stimulated qualitative improvement and quantitative' 
expansion in educational research. Second, they noted that 
the results of the prpjects, and of most other educational 
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research, did not lead directly enough or quickly enough to 
observable citange and desired improvement in educational 
practice. Third, theyMi^scrved that the results of small scale 
project research tended to be fragmented, non*cumulative, 
and inconclusive (Mason and Boyan 1968, p. 191). 

This analysis of the situation was coupled with thinking about prece- 
^'dents in other/ apparently related .fields, i.e., R&D in agriculture, 
medicine, industry," and defense. U was decided that the impact t)f 
the Cooperative Research Act*s program wQuld be increased if: 
' • emphasis were placed on the relationship betweea knowledge 
' production and knowledge utilization rather, th^n on knowl- 
edge* production alone; 
.* • multidisciplinary teains of professionals were attracted to.educa< 
tional problems; ^ ■ ^ .■ 

• instrumentalities Were created to house, and to receive funding 
and oversight of, the research and development undertaken 
(Mason and Boyan 1968, pp. 191-192). 

This thinking, then, led to the Office of Education s decision to fuiid 
researcji and development centers, organizations suited to the three 
desiderata above. These centers would be multidisciplinary. Th^y 
would be "mission-oriented/' i.e., comprehensively programmatic 
They would cstabUsh linkages with a number and variety of educational 
departments and systems, while themselves housed on a college or uni- 
versity campus and there in touch with a number of departments 
in the related disciplines. In fact, in toto, it wajl expected that these 
new centers would: ♦ 

• conduct basic and applied research, in the laboratory and in the 
field; 

• develop educational products based on research findings; • 

• fieid test these products; 

• demonstrate and disseminate, in a variety of ways, information 
emerging ^from the research and development activities con- 
ducted; J : » 

• assume nationwide leadership in the area of research and de- 
velopment undertaken (U.S. Department of Health; Education 
and Welfare^Office of Education 1963. p. 27). 
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As Ward Mason said, in retrospect. "This was an attempt to cover the 
waterfront; the centers were set up before the (regional) labs and 
were expected to do cvery^Wng" (Mason 1974). 

It was less than ten years between the formal entrance of the federal 
government into educational rt^earch funding at any level (The Co- 
operative Research Act) and the^tal)lrshment of the Centers in 
PUtsburgh and Oregon. Fromlsmall. targeted project support^ the move 
hid been to support for |arge. programmatft multidisciplinary work, 
Ahd, the expectations regarding, the results of that work were enor- 
mous. 



The "Bureaucratic-Prof essional Complex" 

Richard Dershimer was Executive Officer of the American Educational 
Research Association from 1964 to 1974. a ten year period during 
which the domain of educational knowledge production changed and 
grew rapidly. His reflections oh those changes, coupled with his per- 
ception of the need to educate both agency bureaucrats and field- 
based professionals about each other, led to the Federal Govern- 
fneni and Educational R&D {Dcrshimcr \m). In this book, he over- 
views what he labels the "bureaucrat-professional complex.'* how it 
grew and what its major problems have been and are. He was clearly 
in a position to' see these closely. 

His major argument is persuasive: the 'complex." a dyadic one 
composed pf those in sponsoring agencies and those in recipient organi- 
zations, is insufficiently formed./' . 

A complex functions best when each side pursues policies and 
programs that complement the other. This does not mean 
that the research community and the bureaucracy need to 
have the same goals; this^is an unrealistic expectation. ... 
Bui the ci^nce of a complex is that there are common 
values and common objectives that can be used to keep the 
interests Sf'both parties from becoming contradictory. ... 
This was not the case with educational R&D in the 1960s. . . 
The commonalities that characterize a complex were missing. 
The bureaucrats and researchers ended up by pursuing 
different policies (Dershimer 1976. p. 131). 
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This divergence in objectives stemmed, injargc part» Trom the dif- - 
ferent badcgrounds'^of the two major groups of participants. Their 
early educational training and later adult socialization were divergent, 
their reference groups were u^ique to each, their ability ta communicate 
with one another was rfiihimaL As the ainounu of money available 
for knowledge production increased rapidly throughout the sixties, the 
professional research community exerted less and less influence on 
those policies which would shape expendkures. The bureaucratic com- 
mur^ity, composed in the main of career civil servanu with lopg tenure * 
in the Office of Education, were, according to Dershimer, largely / ^ 
/'conscientious and dedicated" (Dershimer 1976, p. 14). But, the poli- ^ 
cies and programs they shaped were more an outgrowth of the norms, ^ 
value and exigencies of federargovernment^gericjies.than of the field • 
over which they held sway. • ' / . '""^ ' ^ * 

• The isituc^on described by Dershimer'was little affected by the' cre- 
ation of the National Institute of Education (see below). Consequently, 
he closes the volume with a number of reqpntemendations (Dei^bjmer 
1976, pp. 137-143).' They ire as ti,mely now as they were several 
years ago,, perhaps even m&ice salient as the new Department of 
Education takes shape. ij 
' ■ Briefly^ Dershimer recommenos that: , 

• sponsoring^ agencies be staffed by people from the knowledge 
producing domain, in order to better ensure overlap in frames 
of reference and communication networks; 

• those in the knowledge producing domain attend more seriously 
lb policy formation, to information on themselves as a; coni- 
m up ity, to conynuni cat ion a mon^ themselves; 

• as more data.are collected on the knowledge gt^ducing domain*. ' 
greater aitentitin be paid to.^ua/rt)^ assessment within it; «-.; r 

• finally, poli(py': shaping be- a matter of systematic and spfious? 
consideration, with state-^f-the art conferences more fr(^quent 
as well as^areful attentioa to possible future needs and^lines 

:^ ofinquii7.^ * ' 

Again, this advice remains timely. A reason for that is the speed with 
' whi^ events — policies, organisational growth and proliferation, de- 
mands for problem solution — occurred in the past fifteen years. It is an 
bverview of these which is now necessary. » . ; . ' 
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1964-1979: Overview 

Oxganizacionaliy speaking,,. events moved fast and furiously, tictwt^n 
1964 and 1967, ten research and development centers were estabUshed 
at universities across the country. To this group of institutions was 
added another in 1966, the network of Regional Educational Labora- 
tories (RELs). The laboratories resulted from Title IV of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of- 1965 (ESEA) which, in turn, 
references the Cooperative Research Act, so that Title IV clearly was 
viewed as an extension of that previous effort (Bailey 1970, pp. 5-17). 

In addition to the laboratories, there. was an attempt, which failed, 
to establish a network of Early Childhood. Centers and there was the 
successful beginning of several R&D centers for vocational education. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is a model of 
the-compreheiisive and complex legislation that was drawn up through- 
out the mid-sixties in Congressional attempts to change quickly the 
status of Ani^rican education. Testifying before ' Congress in 1970, 
Richard Schutz, Director of one of the laboratories, reflected on the 
expectations of only five years earlier: 

The enabling scaffold of the current national educational 
R&D program was constructed in the dream world context 's, 
of th(C Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. The j/ision 
) was broad and expansive. Title 1 would provide quality ecjuca- 
' tion for the children of the poor. This would be done by pur- 
)\ ' . chasing the new and glamorous materials available from the 
'/'knowledge industry'^ via Title II. Since some difficulty could 
be expected in effecting major changes in schools without 
external stimulation. Title 111 would provide liberally for 
innovation and supplementation mechanisms. The scientific 
. and engineering wherewithal to stoke the overall production 
would eventuate from the expanded ' R&D program and 
the new regional laboratories of Title iV. And nnaUy>. as 
protection that the newfound capability of the nation's edu- 
, , cational system would not disrupt the historical State and 
Federal political balance. Title V would strengthen State 
' departments of education to check the anticipated growth at 

the Federal level (Schutz 1970, p. 711). * ^ . ' 
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In addition to the laboratories, Title IV also established the'Educa- 
tiorial Resources Information Center (ERIC) and |is clearinghouses 
which currently number 17, making accessible inforii^ational reports on 
a variety of educational topics., r\(f ^, 

The Office "^of Economic Opportunity (OEO)- ^jitablished in - 
also funded a large number of eduea'tional programs, under the rubric 
of "compensatory" aciivfties. In this way. Head Start/ Follow ThfoQgh. ' 
and Upward Bound Programs came into existe^ljcc^ Also, ibis Office 
pioneered in sponsoring large-scale evaluations of ks prograr^^^ a pr^p 
tice now consi^lered es^ential to almost air federal education activities 
(Paisley .VPaisley and Shapiro 1976)/ In 1970, He^d. Start was irarw^^ 
ferjed to'the Office of Child Development, and Follow arid 
Upward Bound to the Office of Education. 

By the end of the 1960's. the following agencies other than, the iwb • 
just mentioned were also engaged in funding large amounu of R&D, 
especially education related R&D:' V " 

• TheNationalFoundation for the Arts and HumaVitics 

• Appalachian Regional Development^ornmission 

• National Science Foundation ^ ^ 

• National Institute of Neurological and Comnraunicative Dis- 
orders and Strokes > 

• Department of Defense (wMch has a long^histofy of supporting 
educational research). 

■ . ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

The first half of the seventies /included two major reorganizations 
' of legislation regarding education, the Education Amendments of 1972 
and 1974. Under these, an Education Division was established within 
HEW and the National Institute of Education was established. 

The National Institute of Education was the outgrowth of several 
years of debate over what caihe to be recognized as the necessity for 
a separate entity within the Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare devoted exclusively to educational R&D. Along with the cre- 
ation of the Institute was the creation of a new role, the Assistar^ 
Secretary of Education, who oversees both the Institute and the Office 
of Education. The new Institute dici not however find itself In charge 
of all educational R&D. as segments of the Office of Education main- 
tained Responsibility for R&D in handicapped and vocational educa- 
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tioii and for ihe two Education PblicyCenters (ias well as di.her "R&D-. 
like*.* programs). A mpre specific focus dn* the Instiwte follows in the 
nextscction of this review,, ; . V ' \ 

The Educational Amendments of 1974 circated several new prograhn's 
but are probably most interesting for their, rather precise specifica- 
tions of priorities and activities for'educational R&D. What should be 
clear is ihat'the; time from j964 to the almost present has been one 
. of multiple iniiiiatives; otsimultaneous but not coordinated gpal s<;tiingV > 
even i£ only looked at Within federal atgencies sponsoring educational 

*■ activities;. ' " ^ . ' ~ . > • • 

' . At "the height of iftt enthusiasm for organization building in the mid- 
sixties, there were 20 regional labdraiories. 10 R&D. centers, and two 
vocational educational Rfi^D centers. Today there are 18 institutions 
.. |t^^ original Set who ; are.; members \.of CEDsfR, ' the. Council 

^ fofiiEducatiohal Development and Research. In addition; two-.new uni-^r 
ve^iy-based centers have been^created. One for "the Study of IrieadiWg'' ; 
; ha^ bebh. established at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
and another for •'the study of teaching" has been set up.at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Current discussion includes an- initiative; t^o set up 
more regional laboratories/ so that currently unserved areas of the 
country will have organizauons in- their region (Panel for the Review 
of^aboratory and Center Operations 1979). ' ; V , - 

It was npted at the outset that educational knowledge ptbducjtipn is 
* conducted ia four organizational forins, or selling^.— 'by individual 
scholaii^, by^ u^^^ Centers, by non-university, npn-jiro|ii 

; brg^nizations (s^^^ as laboratories), and l^y "for proGt * organizations. 

The bulk of the discuss 
^'^he fourth 4 including puhiishing houses, testing bureaus and inde- 
pendent research firms -is dearly evident the field, but largely 
* unreported. !\iha^alyzed. In very re.ceht ' tinies^, some of these — e.g: . / 
: • the Educanonal lf;esi^ Service and related tesUng agencies ^ hav^^^^ 

gun to coiBe under publicscrutiny. eVfen! legislative attack'.* * 
^7 Because the jem in this review is |o he' oh s«c 
V for resea^hV and iiecaU^ the Centers Progr^i^ was conc^ 

organjiatii^^^^^^ . 
f6^ixs further discussi on these orgaiiizatiohs and thV 

. ;ratedi Regional Educational Laboratories. Before; getting mbre ^pea 
Vbrlef look at the major fundii^g agency U pa^^^ 
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The National Institute ^^^^^ 

It is federal fiinding, in the main, which sustains knowledge production 
^in those forms Specifically 'designed for that purpose. Although as* 
stated earlier, that federal fundiijg is channeled through at least half 
' ?L dozen agencicf!!, ihc" "lead" vfiinding agency for education is the 
National Institute of Education.: It b the lead one in the sense that 
it {s the only federal agency whose mandate is solel^f to fiind Idnowledge. 
processes and products for the improvement. of education. ; .' ■ ^ 

£stablishedin.l97^, the Institute wias authorized to fund^and oversee 
educational knowle4g(b production in the> university-based centers, 
regional laboratories^ and a number, of other ihdtyidual« and small*' 
group efToris. For Fiscal Year 1979, ^he budget of the Institute wis 
$83.1 million (/2e/>or/ on Education Riesearch 1979, p. 4).» ^ ;■ 

At that tim<5 and (o Ihe present, the Institute was organized into 
three majbr program areas: Program on Teaching and iJcarning; 
Program on; Educatiohal Policy and Organization; Program for Dis- 
semination and- Improvement of Practice. EacH area is heac)ed by an 
Associate Difrectbir who reports to the Director of tht Institut<?."The 
: Dircfctor is aided in program and policy planning:by the National Codn- 
jcil on Educational Research (NCER). ' , / ^ 

\ Within the threeprogram areas, the distribution of the FY 79'budget 
was as follows: ^-^ ' / * 

; Program on Teaching and Learning ' $39.6 million V 

Educational Policy and Organization 18.5 million • < 

^ ^ bissemination^nd lnvprovement of Practice 25.6 million' 

Looking at' the funds distributed by the Institute Co various recipients 
shows the following: ' ^ ' ^ V 

Type of Recipient -Fundni^^ V; ' 

Colleges and universities ^ $28.9 million 

"Non-profit organizations , S8.9inilli6n 

Profit-making Organizations '5.3 million* 

State aild lo^al goi/ernmentB 8.Vmiili9n 

Individuals and other ' 1.9 million 

• ' ■ • ■ y- i 

From its start! the Institute has had a bumpy history.' The first 

Director of the Institute, Dr. Thomas Glennan, left that post in Novem- 
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ber 1974, having done little to convince Congress of the Institute's 
ability. He was succeeded by Dr. Harold Hodgkinson, from June 1975 
to March 1977, who, in turn, was succeeded by Dr. Patricia Graham, 
from September 1977 to May 1979. At present, while discussion centers 
around the new Department of Education and a reorg»nizatioh of 
many educational funding units, the Institute is headed b/ an Acting 
Director, Mr. Michael Timpane. 

lu frequent chang^ of leadership, and almost as frequent internal 
reorganizations, haye created something less than a stable atmosphere 
within the Institute! However, the Institute itself was buff^ed by its 
surrounding environment^ Perhaps most salient is the Institute's net^d 
to justify a budget allocation on a yearly basis when many of the 
"returns" from the knowledge it funds cannot be expected in short 
order. Kowledge development and utilization frequently do not come to 
fruition within the confines, or according to the schedule, of the fiscal 
year. Further, this is knowledge production for education — a complex, 
fragmented, history-laden« politically active domain of American 
society. Therefore, injecting new ideas, procedures or materials into 
this domain is never a straightforward matter. This was an initial dis* 
covery of those who shaped the R&D Centers Progra^n — the first large 
social organizations for knowledge production in education. It is time 
. to return to that Program, to see what became of it specifically 
since 1964. ' 

The R&D Centers Program and 
How it Grew: 1934-1979 

The origins of this Program were, as described previously, in legisia* 
tton passed in the late 1950's. The first two Centers, at Eugene, Oregon 
and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were set up in Spring of 1964. Listed 
below are the Centers established, their dates of establishment (and 
closing dates where applicable): ^ J} 

Center ^%^ear 

1. Learning Research and Development Center 1964- > 
University of Pittsburgh ^ 

2. Center for the Advanced Study of Educational 1964- 
» ' Administration 

University of Oregon \, , , 
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3. 


Center for Research and Development in the 
Study of individual Differences 


1964- 


1968 




Harvard University 


1965- 




4. 


Center for Cognitive Learning 
University of Wisconsin 




- 5. 


Center for the Study of Evaluation 
University of California at Los Angeles 


1965- 




6. 


R&D Center for Educational Stimulation - 
University of Georgia 


1965- 


1971 


7. 


R&D Center for Teacher Education 
University of Texas 


1965- 




'8. Stanford Center for R&D in Teaching 


1965- 






Stanford University ^ ■ ■ 






9. 


Center for R&D in Higher Education 
University of California at Berkeley 


1965- 


1975 


10. Center for Urban Education 


1965- 


1966 




New York City (A consortium) 








Became regional laboratory / ^ 


1967- 


1973 


_ 11. 


R&D Center on Social Organization of 
Schools 

Johns Hopkins University 


1965- 





in addition to these university-based, mission oriented R&D centers 
concentrating on- various aspects of schooling and learning, there were 
four other university centers set up. The purpose of- each of these 
was more focused: . . ^ 

1. Center for Occupational Education 1967-1975 
North Carolina State University 

2. Center for Vocational and Technical • 1967- 
Education ■ 

. Ohio State University 

3. National Center for Higher Educational 1967- 
Management Systems .■ ^ 

Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education 

4. National Program in Early Childhood 1968-1970 

Education 

University of Illinois ^ 
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Central Atlantic Regional Educational 1970-1973 
. Laboratory 

Demonstration and Research Center for 1974-1975 
Early Education at Peabody University 

lb ■ • 

As can be seen above, of the original eleven mission-oriented centers, 
seven remain. Of the original more focused centers, two remain. Two 
new centers, at the Universities of Michigan and Illinois (mentioned 
earlier), have been added. 

B^inning in 1966, the Regional ^Educational Laboratories were 
v^^^^ e^blished. The purposes of these institutions, which were in all cases 
^s^on-university based, were to be two-fold: to assess the needs of the 
regions they^served and to connect these regional needs to the knowl- 
edge being produced in the R&D centers. The establishment of the 
laboratories was the first tangible recognition that R&D centers could 
not hope to perform all the functions originally attributed to them. 

The program began as a network of 20 institutions blanket- 
ing the country (although regional boundaries did not 
necessarily follow. State lines). The program came under 
attack almost as soon as it was started, projected budget 
growth failed to materialize, and within a few years OE sup: 
port was withdrawn from a number of laboratories; the re- 
gional network concept was thus destroyed . . . With Govern^ 
mem encouragement, development came to be defmed as the 
central functional emphasis, and in" many cases the pro,- 
grams became more national than regional (Paisley, Paisley' 
and Shapiro 1976, p. 39). 

Of the twenty original regional laboratories, eight remain. A reqent 
advisory group' to the National Institute of Education, the Lab and 
Center Review panel, has recommended that the Jnstitute/begin to 
plan for the creation of new laboratories to serve currently unserved 
geographical areas of the nation (Panel for the Review of Laboratory ' 
and Center Operations 1979). 

Most university centers and all regional laboratories are members^ 
of the Council for Educational Development and Researclil^ Washing- 
ton, D.C. based organization. Each institution belonging to the Council 
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is represented by a delegate, frequently the institution's director, 
and from among this group the Council's Board and Qfficers are 
elected. The Council maintains an Executive Director and small staff 
in Washirifeton. This organization's primary activity over the years has . 
been lobbying in Congress to secure and maintain funds for iu member 
institutions. I ts stipulated major function, coordination and communi- 
cation among the various institutions, is one it has tried to facilitate 
in a number of ways - newsletters, substantive conferences, frequent 
delegate meetings, etc. However, because of the uncert^tics of fund- 
ing over the* past several years, emphasis has been on ectfhomics and 
management rather than intellectual exchange. Further, the uncer- 
tainty of funding led to an atmosphere more of competition than of 
collegiality among many of these institutions, even though individual 
scholars within them are in communication and sometimes collabora^ 
tion. In a staWe. more secure funding environment, it could be an- 
ticipated that there would be an increase in substantive communica- 
tion and exchange among member organizations. 

Growth and Change in the Knowledge 
Production Capacity for Education 

Despite the poor communication and coordination which currently 
characterize? the group of Centers and Laboratories as a whole, 
positive signs of system like growth can be detected. These include: 
th^ development of new paradigms for educational knowfedge pro- 
duction, or the extension of /or borrowing from others ^bf old ones; 
changes in standards of judgment; system -like growth and differen- 
tiation (Salmon-Cox 1978a: Holzner arid Salmon Cox 1977. pp. 

88-100). / 

The R&D Center Program was intended not just to produce spe- 
cific innovations, but to impact the field, the field of educational re- 
sea'rch and the field of educational practice. The idea was tp prgvi(k^ 
structure, leadership, and new, models and^ standards of juj^ent. 
Starting with this last, standards of judgmerit. there are some interest- 
ing indicators of the effectiveness of the R&D movemient. Leaders 
of laboratories and centers, and other institutionalized knowledge pro- 
ducing organizations have madeprominent new standards of quality in 
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applying scientific concepts and methods ii^ education. For example, 
it is an unquestioned pan of the R&D .cycle that innovations — new 
curricula or other newly developed products — will be pretested, sys- 
tematically developed, and evaluated, and that they will not be intro- 
duced simply on the strength of enthusiastic commitment. This em-, 
phasis^un fairly specific conceptions of stahdards sets the knowledge 
producing reform movement in education apart from other efforts to 
improve American education as. for example, in the "free school" 
movement. - 

The systematic development of curjicula. of tests, of instructional 
modules, of administrative innovations, has begun to have tracpable 
effects within industry, publishing houses, and among schools of educa- 
tion, institutions training t^e next generation of teachers and sch(^^rs. 

A salient characteristic of the knowledge production field in the past 
fifteen years has been the growing prominence of people in the fore- 
front of the traditional behavioral science disciplines conducting work 
of relevance and importance to educational problems. It is these tra- 
ditional disciplines, e.g., p^chology, that are the custodians of standards 
and criteria of excellence in. scholarship. And. it is through the in- 
creased presence of researchers from these fields that scientific stan- 
dards have be^me the standards for\educational knowledge pro- 
duction. 

What is significant 4n these past fifteen years is the fostering of 
communication between the behavioral science disciplines and educa- 
tion. It is possible to see now the changes which- have taken place, 
when one compares the Centers currently, with their representation 
from psychology and sociology and a few other disciplines, with the 
rather parochial nature of educational knowledge production, at the 
time the Centers were established. 

It is an indicator of the better position pf educational research, as 
an intellectual pursuit, thiat leading scholars in the behavioral/social 
sciences now address questions of reading instruction or the measure-, 
ment of school program effectiveness inlays not previously under- 
taken. In addition, there is growing evidence of the influence of 
educational concems on the basic discij)lines, on the way questions 
* are asked' or research designs are framed, it is interesting also that 
there are areas in which the traditional experimental design may now be 
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seen kfy many as less than appropriate, e.g.! in many studies of school 
cffcctiveryss. Yet, the need to counter the experimental paradigm, 
and the attempt to come up with an equally rigorous if different 
design his, it is generally agreed, improved the quality of this whole 
area of rc^arch. .i ' 

There are other structural changes as well. In this vein, chang^ 
in" the organization and functioning of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, the professional organization which reprfc^nts this 
field, can be taken as indicators of the effectiveness of the move to 
bring science to bear on educational concerns. These changes reflect 
changes in knowledge production in the field in general. As the field of 
educational R&D has grown, so too has the Association — in its mem- 
bership, its number of divisions, its annual meeting attendance. With; 
out enumerating these specifics, the imponant thing about the As^sQcia- 
.tion, ar about the field in general, ha* been its growth, and its 
differentiation. In the past decade, the Association has developed 
more and more specialized divisions, specia.1 interest groups, and a 
larger and more diversified set of publicationsV 

The knowledge producing capacity for education has grown tre- 
mendously since 1964 and has, in fact, developed a strong leadership. 
It has developed a fairly differentiated structure, organizations of 
several kinds to meet varying needs: labs and centers, information sys- 
tems, and field based programs such as Follow Through, More sig- 
nificantly, high standards and criteria of judgment have been set Re- 
garding scholarship and production. 

Any analysis of the current state must mention the need for: in- 
cluding a greater variety of the social sciences in the knowledge 
production process; working to build more extensive communication 
between knowledge producers and school practitioners across the 
country; working to better communicate the significance of work past 
and potential to a larger segment of the American public. Yet, there 
are indicators of: (1) system growth; (2) systemic differentiation; 
(3) specialization as well as of growing leadership -and, most im- 
portantly; (4) increased use of scientific standards of quality for knowl- 
edge production. These criteria are related both to the initial goals 
and objectives of federal involvement in educational knowledge pro- 
duction and to how one thinks about and characterizes growth and 
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development in a number of domains. The Centers Program, and the 
cstablbhment of the Regional Educational Laboratories, have made 
poss}J>le this kind of maturing of the knowledge producing capacity, v . 
/^is overview has not attempted to list or review the specific prod- 
uct of the Centers and Laboratories: That has been done elsewhere 
(National Institute of Education 1916)* Nor has it specifically ad- 
dressed the question of the quality of the organizations involved. That, 
too. has been done elsewhere (Panel for the Review of Laboratory and 
Center Operations 1979). The discussion just preceding is as close to 
assessment as this reviewer chooses to engage in. Namely, the field as a 
whole has matured and shows ^hose positive signs j)f growth that one 
would look for in a newly institutionalized knowledge domain; 

. ■• • ■ ^ . 

Concluding Thoughts 

While knowledge production for education has a long histoid . organiza- 
tions for knowledge production are new. The functional requisities of 
such production are a constant; while the activities associated with the 
functioiis to be fulfilled will vary. (Discovering the correct question 
to pose *^1 sometimes ensue from research, sometimes from develop- 
Wnt. sometimes from utilization.) At the present time, knowledge 
production is being pursued by individuals, small groups and large 
organizations. The armchair planner can even conceive of forms as 
yet untried. But the major point is that given the existing forms, a 
system-like configurationhas emerged but with insufficient channels for 
coordination and comiQunication. * . 

Any review of the history of American education shows clearly 
enough the impossibility of centralizing the direction or content of 
schooling. It is a political, not an intellectual, impossibility. (Text- 
book publishers have for some tinte given more commonality to Ameri- 
can'education than many are aware.) It is no more politically nor. 
intellectually desirable to centralize the direction of knowledge produc- 
tion. This is especially true in fields, e.g.. the study of how children"^ 
learn, so new that competing scientific theories hold equal and strong 
weight. ' ' 

Rather what is needed at the current time is two-fold. First, there is a 
need for better understanding (on the part of all involved) of the nature 
of the knowledge production process. Research and development are 
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cyclical processes, each contributing to and being enhanced by the ^ 
other, in a fashion which is characteristic of all efforts to improve 
professional practice through science and technology. There must be 
maintained a necessary balance between what is scientifically anc) tech- 
nically feasible and what it is that society needs and demands. Certain 
times and particular kinds of problems necessuate large-scale product 
development. Other times, and for other kinds of problems, product 
development must await basic research, the discovery of new knowl- 
edge. 

Second, there is an urgent need for coordination and further inter* 
change among those already engaged. This interchange- must occur 
more frequently both within the knowledge producing domain itself — 
between individuals, organizations, professional associations — and be; 
tween that domain andahose "leading*' the enterprise from positiori 
within bureaucracies, primarily federal. More conscious attention must 
be paid, by the professionals in the field, to the shaping of policies 
affecting them .^ More mutual education — of bureaucrats, of re- 
searchers, of practicing professionals — must be engaged in it problem 
solving strategies and problem definitions are to be communicable and 
rational* to all concerned. A better mesh is called for between the view 
of those producing knowledge about what is feasible and important, 
and the view of those using that knowledge apd funding that produc- 
tion. AH of this would be vastly facilitated by a climate of some finan- 
<ial security. It c(^uld be aided as well by dynamic guidance from 
the 'major sponsors. It is necessary now that strong, articulate leadership 
emerge from within federal agencies: to encourage the use of what is 
now known; to enhance current knowledge production capacities: to 
anticipate the needs of the 21st century and. together with producers 
in the field, to seek to improve education for the next generation^ of 
learners. , 



NOTES 

1. A most efficient overview of the developmiant of the Bureau is contained 
In Gideonse's account In Bureau of Research, Office of Education (1969). 
This, in turn, credits Lawrence Cremln's work In L Crdnbach and Patrick 
Suppes (1969). The brief discussion here relies heavily on both of these re- 
views, as well as a few other sources. 
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2. This author was pleased to discover this iinkage in one, quick reference 
as, at least In her reading, this is not widely reported. Discussions of 
mental' testing and progressive education always seem to be couched in 
polarities/ yet there are clearly some philosophical underpinnings which 
are similar. Discovering James at the root of each was a pleasant con- 
firmation. 

3. However, Cremin casts doubt on whether or not much that was scien- 
tifically controlled did occur (Cronbach and Suppes 1969, pp. 50-51). 

4. This^urvey approach is related to similar monitoring/evaluation proce- 
^^^---dures developed and used in business settings at the time. As did people 

In other kinds of Institutions, public school officials, too, began to talk of 
concepts such as ^^productivity," "return on Investnient," etc. The taking 
of a survey of pertinent Information is one methodology suited to such 
concerns. 

5. For example, the State of flew York has recently passed controversial 
'*truth-in*te8ting" legislation and other states may follow. . 

6. This figure 'and those to follow are from Hepdrt on Epucation Researjcb 
(«)anuary 24, 1979, p. 4). ^ 

7. For an indepth analysis'of the origins and first years of the Institute, 
see Lee Sproull, Stephen Weiner and David Wolf (1978). Also see ArthUr 
E. Wise (1976). 

8. Also available from the National Institute of Education are the regular 
Milestone Reports of all funded organizations, which cover research and 
development outcomes every six months. ' ' \ \ ' 
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